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Mr. . edgwood 16 endeavv rin [fo collect 


all the accounts of the Barberini Vaſe that have 
hitherto been publiſhed. He zakes- the liberty of 
ſubmitting 10 his friends the preſent flate of his 
collection; and will be very thankful for any 
Further information they may be pleaſed to give 


bim, or any other books they may direct him to 


in which this ſubjeft is mentioned; Hal Ic ac 
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Tus beautiful monument of ancient art was diſcovered 
in the neighbourhood of Rome, in the pontificate of 
Urban VIII. (Barberini,) who was advanced to the papal 
chair in 1623, and died in 1644. 

A mount of earth, called Monte del grano, about tliree 
miles from the city, in the road to Fraſcati (a), at that time 
brought into cultivation, was perceived by the labourers, 
in digging, to have a large vault under it (5); which, on 
being opened, was found to be a ſepulchral chamber, in- 
cloling a ſarcophagus of excellent workmanſhip, and, 
within this, the vaſe in queſtion full of aſhes. 

There was no inſcription, to give any light with reſpect 
to the perſon whoſe remains were depolited in the ſepul- 
chre. Foggini (e) obſerves, that the mauſoleum, which 
"Up be preſumed to have been originally erected upon it, 
was probably demoliſhed during the incurſions of the bar- 
barians, who deſtroyed every thing that was either magni- 
ficent of delightful above ground in the country about 
Rome; and that the earth, of which the mount appeated 
to conſiſt, (which ſome (4) ſuppoſe to have been brought 
thither on purpoſe to cover the ſepulchre) might have pro- 
ceeded from the ruins of the mauſoleum, mouldered during 
the many ages in which that whole country temained de- 
folate; | 


( a) Venuti; Spicgazone de baſ rltevi ill ura ſepolc. d· Aleſ. 
ſandro Severo. p- 1. 


(5) Venuti, ibid. —Moſ. Capitol, tom. iv. p. 1. 
Fe Muſeo Capitolino. 
fa) Bartoli, Antichi Sepolc. 
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The ſarcophagus was placed in the muſeum of the Ca- 
pitol, and is ſpoken of by Foggini as being there when he 
publiſhed the bas reliefs of that muſeum, in 1782. The 
vaſe was depoſited in the library of the Batberini family, 
and continued for above a century one of the moſt admired 
pieces of that celebrated collection: it was generally dil- 
tinguiſhed by the name of the Barberini vaſe. 


After the diſperſion of this library, the vaſe was pur- 
chaſed at Rome by Mr. Byres, and from him by Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, to whom this kingdom is indebted for ſo 
many others of the fineſt remains of antiquity. By Sir 
William it was diſpoſed of to the late ducheſs of Portland, 
but with ſo much ſecrecy, at her grace's requeſt, that ſhe 
was never known, even by her own family, to be the 2 
ſeſſor of it. 

At the ſale of her grace's very curious and valuable mu- 
ſeum, in 1786, the vaſe was purchaſed by the preſent duke 
of Portland, for about a thouſand guineas; and, from the 
zeal of its noble proprietor to promote the intereſts of the 
fine arts, I was immediately indulged, to the utmoſt of 
my wiſhes, with an opportunity of attempting to produce 
copies of it; his grace having been pleaſed, for that pur- 
poſe, to entruſt this ineſtimable jewel in my hands, for up- 
wards of twelve months. | 


AS the workmanſhip of this vaſe has engaged the at- 
tention of the cnrious, and exerciſed the ingenuity of 
the greateſt antiquaries in Europe, more perhaps than any 
other ancient monument of late diſcovery ; I ſhall endea- 
vour, with the kind aſſiſtance of my friends, to ſtate, in the 
following pages, all the different accounts and explications 
of it which have hitherto been publiſhed ; that they may 
all be ſeen together, in a ſmall compaſs, without the trouble 
of procuring, and turning over, the many volumingus 
works in which they are contained, 
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I. Deſcription of the vaſe ; its matter; and 
mode of formation of the bas reliefs. 


* H E earlieſt account of this vaſe I have been able to 
meet with is in the Deſcription of the Ædes Barberine by 
count Girolamo Tezi (a), which was publiſhed in the year 
1642, in the life-time of pope Urban, and therefore not - 
many years after the diſcovery of the vaſe. 

After enumerating various objects that were to be ſeen in 
this magnificent collection, the author proceeds, * But 
the eye is particularly caught by a ſepulchral urn, of a 
palm and a half: of encauſtic work, of a violet colour, 
moſt beautifully executed by the hand of the artiſt, and ſo 
_ tranſparent, that you would think it a native amethyſt. Its 
mouth is neither narrow, nor very wide : it has two han- 
dles, and no cover: its capacity is about half a gallon; the 
belly oblong, encompaſſed with white figures, which are 
encauſtic like the ground, and ſo beautiful, that you would 
affirm them to have been elaborated by the hand of a Phi- 
dias. It deſcends ſweetly into a foot of turned-worF as it 
were, on which it ſtands ſtead y.“, | | 


The next mention I find of it is in Miſſon's travels (a), 
who, in anſwer to ſome enquiries made by his correſpon- 
dent in England, ſays (in a letter dated from Rome, May 
4, 1688) J had already ſeen the fine antique veſſel of 
agat you ſpeak of, which is in the library Barberini; but 


(a) Aedes Barberinae, a Comite Hieronymo Tetio deſcriptz, 
+. 26, 


% Miſſon's Voyage to Italy, Lett. 29. 
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] went yeſterday to take a more exact view of it, that I 
might be able to give you a more certain account, accor- 
ding to your deſire. Mr. Bartoli, who has deſigned it 
very exactly, gave me a copy of his deſign, which I ſend 
you, [and of which a print is annexed in Miſſon's book.] 
You may depend upon the exactneſs of the figure; for 
I compared it very carefully with the original, and could 
pot diſcover any fault; ſo that an attentiye view of the 
draught will eaſily decide your controverſy ; and conſe; 
quently ſpare me the trouble of clearing your doubts, or 
explaining the difficulties you propoſe. | The print is, ne- 
vertheleſs, exceedingly faulty, more ſo than that pub- 
liſhed afterwards by Bartoli himſelf.] Only there is one 
thing very ſingular, and of great importance, which J 
muſt not forget to tel! yon, becauſe it could not be cx- 
preſſed in the deſign, All the figures you ſee, which are 
in baſſo relieyo, are perfectly white; whereas the ground 
and the maſs of the veſſel in general is black as jet. 
They pretend that this ve ſſel (Which is about ten inches 
high, and ſix in diameter jn the wideſt part of it,) was 
found formed by nature, almoſt of the ſame figure as it 
is at preſent, with a thick cruſt, or rather white ſuper- 
ficies (for the white part is as hard as the reſt of the 
matter.) 80 that when this cruſt was cut into figures, 
and the pieces of the ſame that ſeparate em taken away, 
they diſcovered the black ſubſtance which ſerves for a 
ground to the - ornaments or white figures. The little 
camayeus are all wrought thus; but that ſo large a ſtone 
as this ſhould be framed into the perfect form of a vel- 
ſel by nature, with a white coat juſt ready for the ſculp- 
tor's chizel, is ſomething ſo ſingular and uncommon, 
that though I cannot poſitively deny it, I muſt confeſs I 
am not much inclined to believe it. For though my 
eyes could 'not diſcover any cheat either in the black or 
white ſubſtance; it cannot be concluded from thence 
phat a art has not aſſiſted nature in ſome parts of it. 
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However, tis certain that they affirm the contrary 
here.“ 


The idea of its being a natural ſtone appears to have 
prevailed long, even among connoiſſeurs. Mr. Wright (a), 
in 1720, ſpeaking of “the famous vas Barberinum,” ſays 
that © at Rome they do aver that the black and white in 
the tone are both natural.“ He adds, however, that 
Signor Ficaroni, upon frequent examination of it, is of 
a contrary opinion : for that the ancients had certainly 
the way of making artificial cameos, of which he ſhewed 
me ſeveral.” 

Breval (5), in 1738, calls it“ the famous vaſe of chal- 
cedony,” but adds, „or compoſition rather, as ſeems 
moſt credible.” He does not appear to have ſeen it him- 
felf; for on account of ſome diſputes reſpecting the vaſt 
inheritance of the family, © neither the intaglios, ca- 
meyos, nor medals, (he ſays) were acceſſible to ſtrangers in 
my time,” 

Some even of thoſe who have written profeſſedly on an- 

tiquities, and given prints, and explications (which will be 
ſtated hereafter) of the bas reliefs on this vaſe, ſpeak of it 
as a natural ſtone, without intimating any ſuſpicion of its 
being otherwiſe. Bartoli calls it a ſardonyx, De le Chauſſe 
an agate, and Montfaucon ſimply a precious ſtone. 


THAT the matter of the vaſe is /a&#itious, is now well 
known, and acknowledged by all. Count Caylus (c), 
mentioning it incidentally, calls it glaſs; and Winckel- 
man (4) ſpeaks of it more particularly, as the higheſt of the 


ſa) Wright's Travels, p. 292. 
75) Breval's Remarks on ſeveral parts of Europe, vol. I. p. 88, 
ſc Recueil d' Antiquit, tom. II. p. 302. 
(4) Hiſt, fe. PArt de I Antiquits, trad. par Huber, liv. VI. 
Fhap- 8. 
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ancient works in that material. The fineſt things (he 
ſays) in this kind [glaſs] were the vaſes decorated with 
figures in relief, ſometimes clear, ſometimes of divers 
colours on à dark ground, and of fo perfect execution 
that they were hardly inferior to the fine vaſes of ſar- 
donyx. There is only a ſingle one of theſe vaſes known 
that has been preſerved entire, a rare piece, which was 
found in an urn falſely called the urn of Alexander Se- 
verus, and which contained the aſhes of a dead perſon : 
it is of the height of a palm and a half, and is to be 
ſeen at this day (1768) among the curioſities of the Bar- 
berini palace. One may judge of the beauty of this 
glaſs vaſe from the miſtake of writers, who have deſcribed 
it as a vaſe of true ſardonyx.“ 


VENUTI ſpeaks of the vaſe as being a compoſition of 
paſte; the ground black, with a white coat applied upon 
it; and the figures reduced to cameo by working or cut- 
ting the white coat down to the black ground. An anony- 
mous writer, in a paper publiſhed in one of the daily 
prints (a) during - the exhibition of the Portland muſeum 
previous to its ſale, ſeems to reject that idea of the formation 
of the figures. This urn (he ſays) is compoſed of glaſs 
of a deep amethyſtine hue, but of a quality fo periſhable 
that ſome of its internal parts are manifeſtly corroded. 
It has been ſuppoſed (he continues) that while it was 
forming, on its purple ground a ſtratum of white enamel 
had been ſuperinduced, out of which, by a partial detri- 
tion, the beautiful figures we regard with ſo much won- 
der had been raiſed. But on a diligent inſpection of 
them through a ſtrong magnifier, it ſhould ſeem they 
were firſt caſt in moulds, and then united to their fond 
by the aid of fire; one of the two ſubſtances employed 


fa) General Advertiſer; April 26, 1736, 
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being of a more fuſible nature than the other. As a 
confirmation of this remark, round the contour of every 
figure, the yielding glaſs has riſen above the lower edge 
of the hard enamel which had been preſſed into it. After 
theſe figures, however, had been fixed, they were cer- 
tainly retouched, the marks of the tool being viſible on 
the extremities of them all.” 

The writer adds, that “ This vaſe has been broken at 
leaſt into three pieces, and its original bottom was moſt 
certainly deſtroyed. The preſent ſupplemental one (which 
is connected with all above it by a cincture of enamel 
yellower than the reſt, and. ſerves to hold the fractured 
parts more firmly together) exhibits a proportion of a 
figure, which, though female, has been tiled an Harpo- 
crates, It is on a much larger ſcale than any form on the 
circumference of the urn, and was evidently an appliquee, 
though antecedent to the publication of Bartoli, who has 
deſcribed it. This adſcititious part is of materials ſimilar 
to thoſe of which the vaſe is compoſed, though of very 
different and inferior workmanſhip z and its edge appears 
rough, from being ground into a circular ſhape, that it 
might be accommodated to its preſent uſe. It is improbable, 
however, that any ornament was originally placed where 
it never could be ſeen, the veſſel itſelf being deſigned to reſt 
firmly on a leyel baſis, which muſt have been rendered un- 


ſteady by the projection of any figure emboſſed on its out- 
ſide,” 6 


WITH regard to the bottom, I ſhall in this place 
only obſerve, that it was antecedent to count Tezi's publi- 
cation, as well as Bartoli's; and that I cannot diſcover the 
leaſt reaſon to doubt of its having accompanied the vaſe 
in the ſepulchre. But the opinion of this writer reſpeCt- 
ing the mode of forming the figures, which I find has 

en adopted by others, may require a more particular ex- 
amination. | 


* 
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That figures made of glaſs of one colour may thus be 
united to a ground of another, in fat pieces, and not too 
large, is readily admitted ; for in this caſe there is a plain 
back mould, to ſupport the preſſure, which is neceſſary to 
be given in order to produce the impreſſion of the bas re- 
lief on the other ſide with ſufficient ſharpneſs, and fix it to 
the ground. But in a veſſel like the preſent, —large,— 
hollow,—in a red heat, and therefore extremely unmanage- 
able,—in a ſtate ſo ſoft, that its form would be altered by 
the ſmalleſt force, and even by its own weight, without 
any ſupport on the inſide to bear againſt the preſſure neceſ- 
fary for fixing the figures on the outſide, - ſuch an opera- 
tion appears to me utterly impraCticable. 

Nor is the difficulty leſs with reſpect to the figures them- 
ſelves ; for as they could not be applied in ſeparate moulds, 
for the reaſons above given and many others, ſo neither 
could they be fixed ſeparately after being firſt formed in 
moulds. They could not be ſo fixed, without being made 
red hot, and ſufficiently ſoft not only to apply to, but incor- 
porate with, the furface of the vaſe; and a bare inſpeCtion 
of theſe large and thin bas reliefs will ſhew the impoſſibilit y 
of ſuſpending ſuch figures by any means, in that hot and 
ſoft ſtate, in order to their application on the vaſe, without 
their running out of drawing, and becoming a misſhapen 
maſs, very different indeed from what we ſee them in this 
beautiful piece of work. | 

With regard to what this writer ſays, of one of the two 
gilaſſes being of a more fuſible nature than the other, he 
certainly cannot have aſcertained that fact by any experi- 
ments on the glaſſes themſelves. If they had really that 
diſſimilarity in their nature which he ſuppoſes, they would, 
in conſequence of it, expand and contract ſo unequally by 
heat and cold, that one or other of them muſt haye cracked: 
the bas reliefs being, on account of their figure, ſo much 
weaker than the ground, would inevitably have been torn in 
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The like circumſtance has often occurred to me, to my 
great mortification and loſs, in attempting to unite even 
porcelain bodies not exactly of the ſame quality. And I 
have known ſome experiments ſtill more in point, where 
blue glaſs veſſels having been coated with white enamel, and 
applied to the ſeal-engravers wheel, the white coating ſhivered 
into innumerable ſmall pieces, in conſequence, moſt probably, 
of the diſſimilarity of the two glaſſes. It is with me a 
| ſtrong argument of the knowledge of the ancient vitriarii 
in the compoſition of glaſs, that they could form two ſo 
different ones as the body and coating of this vaſe, and yet 
preſerve ſufficient harmony and ſimilarity, in their nature 
and * to unite and . together i in ſo large 3 


The author ſays that his remark (of the different fuſi- 
bilities of the two ſubſtances) is confirmed “ by the 
yielding glaſs having riſen round the contour of every 
figure, above the lower edge of the hard enamel which had 
been preſſed into it”; that is, as I underſtand it, the white 
enamel has been preſſed, and now lies, below the ſurface of 
the blue glaſs, particularly about the edges of the figures. 
But this is certainly not the caſe; for the white glaſs is in 
no one inſtance below the ſurface of the blue ground, but, 
on the contrary, the ground is almoſt in every part cut 
down below the white: in ſome places the white is cut en- 
tirely away, and the ground itſelf, by that means, forms the 
bas relief. This is very conſpicuous in the leaves of the 
trees which are intended to be kept back; but moſt of all 
in the pillar behind the young man ſtanding; for here the 
artiſt ſeems to have conceived, that the pillar being left 
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white would have interfered too much with the outline 
of his figure, (that being white alſo) and rendered it much 
leſs conſpicuous ; he has therefore taken all the white away 
where it was liable to that objection, and cut the pillar en- 
tirely out of the blue ground. 

A ſimilar inſtance, of the blue ground being cut into, 
in order to give a higher relief to the white part, occurs in 
ſome beautiful fragments of the ſame ſpecies of work in 


Mr. Townley's collection. In one inſtance, the white 


having been accidentally chipped off from the blue ground, 
it appears evidently that the blue ground had formed a part 
of the bas relief. | 

I am at a loſs to conceive, on what part of the vaſe the 
writer above mentioned grounds his opinion that the body 
is of a more perithable nature than the white figures upon 
itz for ſuch I ſuppoſe to be his me ing, by mentiouing 
the manifeſt corroſion” of one, without ſaying any thing of 
the other. The figures on one ſide of the vaſe are in very 
fine preſervation, and ſeem to have ſuffered little or nothing 
from time; thoſe on the other ſide are conſiderably cor- 
roded; and the blue ground is, at leaſt, equal in preſerva- 
tion to the white in every part of the vaſe: ſo that the 
differences have moſt probably ariſen from ſome circum- 
ſtances in the ſituation of the vaſe, either while it was in 
the ſarcophagus, or at ſome other time, for it can hardly 
be ſuppoſed that the glaſs on one fide was different in com- 
poſition from that on the other. 

Another opinion of the formation of theſe bas reliefs 
has been ſuggeſted ; that though the body of the vaſe be 
glaſs, the figures are made of a porcelain compoſition, 
which was formed in moulds while in a ſoft clayie ſtate, 
then applied on the glaſs, and baked and cemented to it by 
fire. But thoſe who have had any experience of the ſtrong 
fire which the baking of porcelain requires, and the compa- 
ratively inconſiderable one in which glaſs becomes ſoft ſo as 


to bend and alter its form, will percelye at once the impoſ- 
| ſibility 
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ſibility of any clayie or porcelain compoſition being baked 
upon a veſſel of glaſs. That the vaſe itſelf is porcelain, 


will hardly be imagined by any one who has ſeen it; as it 


is too truly vitreous and tranſparent to admit of that idea, 
The ground, or body, is a tranſparent blue glaſs, ſo deep 
in colour, that when looked down upon, or viewed by re- 
fleCtion, it appears black and opake. The raiſed figures are 
of a white glaſs, ſo far tranſparent, that the blue colour of 


the ground is ſeen through the thin parts of it, while the 


th ck parts haye ſufficient opacity to conceal entirely the 
colour of the ground, and appear of a pure white. 
From a careful examination both of the ground and the 


bas reliefs, and attention to ſome circumſtances which do 


not ſeem hitherto to have been noticed, it appears clearly to 
me, that the body of the vaſe was coated all over, as far as 
the bas reliefs were intended to reach, with the white glafs, 
(which muſt have been done while the veſſel was red hot, or 
of a ſufficjent degree of heat and ſoftneſs for the two glaſſes 
to unite ;) and that the figures were afterwards produced 
in this coat, by cutting i: Jown to the blue ground in the 
manner of real cameos, | 

One circumſtance in particular, which favours this 
1dea, is, that a ſtratum of the white glaſs is to be ſeen in a 
part where I cannot otherwiſe account for it, but where 
it neceſſarily would be left in this mode of formation. 
When the workman had formed the vaſe, with the white 
coat upon it, he had the handles to apply, which could be 
fixed only in the ſame red hot ſtate. Now in the upper 
part, where no bas reliefs were intended, and of courſe no 
coat laid on, they are united immediately to the blue 
ground : but the parts, where the lower ends of the han- 
dles were to be fixed, being previouſly covered with the 
white coat, which, in that red-hot ſtate, he had no means of 


removing out of the way, he was obliged to apply them 


over it ; ſo that, between the lower ends of the handles and 
the body of the vaſe, there remains a ſtratum of white 
B 2 glaſs ; 
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glaſs ; and this being about the thickneſs of the moſt pro- 
minent parts of the white bas reliefs, appears to me a ſtrong 
preſumption that it was originally a continuation of the 
ſame ſtratum. It cannot be ſuppoſed that this was done 
intentionally, by way of ornament; for the artiſt has 
made no uſe of it in that view, and, as it now ſtands, it is 
evidently a blemiſh, by detaching the blue handles from the 
dlue body of the vaſe at one end, while they are united at 
the other end as they ought to have been at both. | 

In the delicate operation of cutting the bas reliefs, the 
artiſt{ has availed himſelf of an advantage, which this 
mode of working, and the nature of his materials, happily 
put into his hands. To the exquiſite beauty of the ſculp- 
ture, he has thus been enabled to ſuperadd the effect of light 
and ſhade, by cutting down the parts to greater or leſs 
thinneſs, according as the ſhade was required to be deeper 
or lighter, that is, the blue underneath to be more or leſs 
viſible through the ſemitranſparent white relief. The gra- 
dation of ſhade, which give ſo much beauty and delicacy 
to the figures, were, thus, fully at his command: he could 
vary or deepen them at pleaſure, in any particular part, 
by repeating the touches of his tool, ſeeing and examining 
his work at every ſtroke as he proceeded, till he had brought 
the whole to be exactly conformable to his own taſte and 
wiſhes, The like effect is obſervable in the antique ca- 
meos, which were-executed in the ſame manner; nor do I 
know of any other principle on which it could be produced 
in the preſent inſtance. But the expence of working ſo 
large a vaſe in this manner would neceſſarily be ſo great; ſo 
much time, labour, and addreſs, would be required for the 
production of a ſingle piece; that I fear no modern artiſt, 
however capable of the execution, would engage in it. 
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II. Explications of the bas reliefs. 


C OUNT Girolamo Tezi (a/, in introducing this 
vaſe to the notice of the public, gives it as his“ conjes- 
ture, that it was originally made for receiving the aſhes of 
the emperor Alexander Severus, who (he ſays) will live in 
the memory of men on account of this very urn, as the 
figures on one fide of it repreſent his birth. For what 
elſe does the winged boy with the quiver ſignify, but the 
genius of connubial love? What the woman, cheriſh- 
ing a dragon in her boſom, but Mammæa, the mother of 
Severus, who, the day before ſhe was delivered of him, 
dreamed that ſhe brought forth a purple dragon ? What the 
old man looking at the woman and ſerpent, but Time, under 
whoſe reign, as it were, all things originate? What the 
grave and comely youth who ſupports the woman's arm 
with his hand, but Alexander the great, as if aſſiſting her 
in her labour? for it was in his temple that Mammaa was 
delivered of Severus, who always, for that reaſon, ren- 
dered divine honours to him. What the ſmall laurel ſhrub, 


and the adult Perſian (peach) tree, but a circumſtance which 


happened in the houſe of Severus, that a laurel, which 
ſprung up on the day of his birth, outſtripped in tallneſs, 
within a year, an old peach tree that was near it ? which 
was reckoned an omen that the Perſians would be conquered 


by him.“ | 


«© The other face of the vaſe (continues the author) does 


it not repreſent the death of Severus? and does not the 


proximity of the two compartments point out clearly the 


(4) Acdes Barberinæ, p. 27. i 
| ſhortneſs 


Teri, 
1642. 
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Tei. ſhortneſs of the interval between the commencement and 
termination of life? For on the ſame piece of turned work, 
on which we have juſt ſeen the mother bringing forth, we 
now ſee another woman lying upon ſarcophagi, from whoſe 
right hand falls a bundle of torches juſt extinguiſhed : on 
one fide of her is an elderly man with the ſtaff of a ſpear 
in his hand, and on the other fide a younger man, looking 

at each other; the former ſeeming to repreſent the Roman 
empire in the time of Severus, and the latter the emperor 
himſelf. Next to theſe figures, on both ſides, [ viz. at the 

| dottom of the handles, appear as it were two faces of 

maſks, of a melancholy and ſorrowful aſpect. There are 
alſo three hg trees, diſtinguiſhed by the name of Alexan- 
drine, which, a little before Severus's death, were ſuddenly 

and portentouſly torn up, not by human force, but by a 

whirlwind, near his tent. We ſee likewiſe, as if ſtruck on 
a medal [on the bottom of the vaſe] the effigy of a philoſo- 
pher, who, by his hand brought towards his mouth, en- 
Joins ſilence, and admonriſhes the ſpectator not to diſturb 
that reſt which the manes of the deceaſed were ſuperſtiti- 
oully believed to enjoy. But I would rather imagine (he 
continues) the artiſt meant to expreſs the wiſe man's mouth 
not ſhut by his finger, but that, though a friend to ſilence, 
he was reciting the praiſes due to ſo excellent a prince, his 
atchievements, his virtues, and his moderation of mind in all 
things.” The count adds, from Lampridius's hiſtory of 
the life of this emperor, many particular circumſtances 
which might have been the ſubjeCts of the nnn 
elogium. | 
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B ART OLI has given prints fa) (although, as will 
appear hereafter, not very correct,) both of the vaſe and 
the ſarcophagus; and likewiſe a ſection of the Ne. del 
grano, with the ſepulchral chamber. 


: . \ 
: 


/ Antichi Sepolchri, tab. 80 — 86, 
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On the cover of the ſarcophagus are a male and female 
figure of the natural fize, ſuppoſed by this author to re- 
preſent Alexander Severus and his mother Mammæa; 
this, he ſays, was the opinion generally received in his time, 
and it: was from the reſemblance of theſe figures that the 
ſepulchre was believed to have been theirs. 

. The fides of the ſarcophagus are ornamented with 
groups of figures, which Bartoli refers to different circum- 
ſtances in the life and fortunes of Severus. As theſe figures 
have no relation to thoſe upon the vaſe, it will be unneceſ- 

ſary to enter into the particular explications that have been 
given of them. I ſhall only obſerve in general, that they 
ſeem to be moſt commonly underſtood as repreſentations of 
ſome well-known ſubjects from Homer; that they are ſaid 
to be exceedingly well executed; thoſe upon three of the 
ſides in alto relievo, and thoſe upon the other, which was 
next to the wall, more flat %. 
Though Bartoli explains all theſe figures as applying in 
particular to Alexander Severus and his mother, he gives 
only a general explication of thoſe on the vaſe. He ſays, 
tc There are various trees on it; and two heads hang from 
the handles, by which it is divided into two repreſentations, 
The one is of a woman lying upon ſtones, ſeemingly ſepul- 
chral; who is looked at, on one fide, by a woman ſitting, 
with a rod or ſcepter in her hand, perhaps Proſerpine; and 
on the other ſide, by a man ſitting, perhaps Pluto. The 
other repreſentation is of Proſerpine, with the ſerpent in 
her boſom.” of 


THIS laſt figure, of the woman with the ſerpent, 


ſeems to be the prominent feature that has engaged the firſt 
attention of all who have endeavcured to explain theſe bas 


{a) V. Venuti Offerv. ſopra Vurna 4 Alefs, Severo. 


rellefs. 


| Te Ia 
Chauſſe, 
1746. 
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reliefs, Montfaucon /a), deceived, probab) y, by the in- 
accuracy of the copies, or an indiſtin& view of the ori- 
gina}, takes it for Leda with the ſwan, „ The hiftory, 
or fable, (he ſays) repreſented upon the vaſe, is myſterious. 
We ſee upon it Leda with the ſwan, and Jupiter in his 
proper figure before her : a Cupid, holding a bow, flies over 
Leda, and a young man pulls her by the hand. It is not 
eaſy to diſcover what the other figures are doing, nor what 
relation there is between this fable and the aſhes of Alex- 
ander Severus. Perhaps it is beſt to ſay, that the firſt pre- 
cious veſſel which came to hand was made uſe of for this 
purpoſe. On the outſide of the bottom of the vaſe is the 
figure of a man with a Phrygian bonnet, laying his finger 
on his mouth in the manner of Harpocrates.” 


THE idea of Leda with the ſwan would naturally be 
renounced on a diſtinct view of the original, or of a cor- 
rect copy; for the long neck, and the head, miſtaken for 
thoſe of a ſwan, belong plainly to an animal of the ſerpent 


kind. De la Chauſſe ſays /b) it was the common opinion in 
his time that this figure repreſents © the congreſs of Jupi- 


ter Ammon with Olympias the mother of Alexander the 
great, That queen fits on the anterior part of the vaſe, 
embracing the dragon in her boſom, and ftretches out her 
hand, to a young man, perhaps the Genius : Cupid, carry- 

ing a roll in his right hand, and a bow in his left, flutters 
over Olympias ; and an old man ſtands by, ſuppoſed to re- 

preſent Ammon in his proper form.” Of the figures on 
the other ſide of the vaſe, this author gives no explication. 
Of that on the bottom he ſays © it is the effigies of a 


young perſon, with a Parthian cap, as Atys is commonly 
repreſented,” 


{a} Antiq. expliqu6es, tom. v. p 56. 
, Romanum Muſeum, tom, i. p. 42, tab. 60, 


COUNT 
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COUNT Caylus, whom we cannot ſuppoſe to have 
been ignorant of the preceding explications, was probably 
diſſatisfied with them; for he ſays (a, © no one has been 
able to explain | meaning, | ſuppoſe, in a manner ſatisfactory 
to him,] the ſubjects which make the ornaments of the 
vaſe.” He admits, or rather ſimply ſays, without ſuppoſing 


it queſtionable, that the ſepulchre was that of Alexander 
Severus. 


VENUTI, about the ſame time, publiſhed at Rome 
an explication of. the ſarcophagus, already quoted, 
which he endeavoures to prove that it was not the urn of 
Alexander Severus, and that the figures upon it have no re- 
lation to that emperor. He obſerves, that Severus died 
under the age of 30, whilſt this effigy repreſents a perſon of 
more adyanced age ; and that the head dreſs of the woman, 
attentively conſidered, ſhews little or no reſemblance to 
that of Julia Mammza. The woman has a crown in her 
hand which appears to be of laurel, and which had been 
conſidered as an argument in favourof the common opinion, 
but he remarks, that if the crown had been meant as an 
emblem of empire, it would have been on the Head of 
the man, and not in the hand of the woman: he therefore 
concludes that it is merely a funereal ornament, as the Ro- 
mans were accuſtomed to adorn the bodies of their de- 
ceaſed friends with crowns and flowers. 

As the figures on the farcophagus, according to this wri- 
ter, repreſent the commencement and termination of the 
Trojan war, he ſuppoſes thoſe on the vaſe to repreſent the 
ftory from which it originated, viz. the Judgment of Paris, 
in a manner ſomewhat different from the common. 

The young man on one ſide, ſtanding before a portico, 
is Paris, naked according to the uſage of heroes, with a 
mall battoon (this writer ſays) in his hand; the laurel tree 


{a) Recueil d' Antiq. tom. ii. p. 302. 


E at 


Caylus, 
1756. 


Venuti 
1 756. 
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Venuti. at his ſide denotes either the woods of mount Ida, or con- 


teſt, with victory and the crown.” 

The woman ſitting on the ground, whom this young 
man takes by the hand, is Diſcord ; who, as if thrown out 
from heaven, ſits upon the earth, cheriſhing in her boſom the 
ſerpent which others have conſigned to her hands or her 
hair.” 

« The majeſtic old man, who liſtens to the woman as ſhe 
ſpeaks, has the appearance of Jupiter; and the tree behind 
him, reſembling. an oak, the proper tree of Jupiter, is an 
additional motive for believing this figure to be him. It 
was Jupiter who appointed Paris to be judge of the god- 
deſſes ; and on a marble in the villa Medici we ſee him giy- 
ing orders to Mercury for that purpoſe. The attitude of 
ſetting one foot on a ſtone, and laying the elbow on the knee, 
ſupporting the head, was given by the ancients to figures 

ofed to ſtand with attention, liſtening to, or obſerving 
2 of another.“ 

It is not a common thing to ſee Paris naked when 
Judging of the three goddeſſes ; though on an Etruſcan pa- 
tora, and ſome other Etruſcan monuments relative to the 
T rojan war, he is repreſented in that ſtate.” 

© There is another remarkable circumſtance in this re- 
preſentation, viz, the portico or building which the young 
man comes out from, and which can denote nothing elſe 
but his departure from his habitation, in order to proceed 
to the place of deciſion. And in fact the Love in the air 
flying before him with a bow, and looking at him, points 
towards the goddeſs his mother : in ſome other ancient re- 
preſentations of this ſubjeQ, Love is ſeen likewiſe point- 
ing to Venus.“ 

The three goddeſſes are on the other fide of the vaſe, 
ſitting upon rocks, which repreſent Ida. The firſt, as be- 
Ing the beſt attired, ſuperior to the others, and with a ſcep- 
ter or regal ſpear in her hand, is Juno. The ſecond, fit- 
| ting lower; ſeeming to coyer her face in modeſt attitude, is 
Minerva; 
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Minerva; the kindled torch in her hand indicating her Venuti 
martial ſpirit, and the tree cloſe by her being the olive, her | 
proper diſtinctive. Minerva is indeed rareſly found ſitting, 
in monuments that repreſent the judgment of Paris; 
though Begerus gives us all the three goddeſſes fitting, and 
entirely clothed On medals they are frequently obſerved 


to fit ;——and Pauſanias, commending Endeus, ſcholar of 
Dedalus, ſays, he ſculptured Minerva ſitting. The third 
goddeſs, likewiſe ſitting, elevated, with a wanton air, —has 
a little cup or conch (this writer ſays) for her diſtinctive, 
and is near to a pilaſter, or column, indicating defiance and 
conteſt, as we ſee frequently expreſſed in the agoniſtic 
games and other victories. Who would not ſay that this is 
a repreſentation of Venus, the conqueror of the other 
goddeſſes in beauty? They are here repreſented naked, but 
in the Brandenburg muſeum all three are clothed.” 

& This conjecture is confirmed (continues the author) 
by the figure of Paris on the bottom of the yaſe, with the 
Phrygian cap and habit, in the attitude of meditating, as 
not having yet decided whom he ſhould give the apple to, 
This poſition of the hand was appropriated to the filent 
and thoughtful; as we ſee in the figures of the goddeſs 
Augerona and the god Harpocrates, who were deſtined to 

preſide over ſilence. The artiſt has here repeated the figure 
of Paris, probably becauſe he had repreſented thoſe on the 
vaſe naked, in the heroic ſtile; for, as ſome doubt might 
thence have ariſen with reſpect to the identity of the per- 
ſon, he was deſirous of making the whole clear, and exhi- 
biting his effigy afreſh, in half figure, that no ambiguity 
might remain. The tree behind him was put for no other 
motive, than to expreſs the woods of Ida, and ſtill mors 
fully to characteriſe the ſhepherd, the judge of the grand 
diſpute.” 


WINKELMANN eſpouſes the ſame opinion with 
Venuti, in regard to the ſepulchre, and on the fame 
| WS grounds, 


Winckel- 


mann, 
1767. 


1768. 


1 
grounds. In the firſt edition of his Hiſtory of the art 


among the ancients Ca), he does not mention this ſubject at 
all; but in the ſupplemental obſervations (5% he ſays, 
&* From the ſo called ſepulchral urn of the emperor Alex- 
ander Severus in the Capitol, no concluſion can be drawn 
reſpecting the art in his time; for the two figures on the 
cover cannot be thoſe of that emperor and his mother, as 
the male figure repreſents a man of conſiderable age, 
whereas Severus died before thirty.” In the ſecond edi- 
tion (c) he adds, that; © the female figure, whoſe reſem- 
blance to Mammza has given riſe to the falſe denomination 
of this monument, is indiſputably the portrait of a wife at 
the ſide of her huſband.” 

« The figures therefore (he continues) on the vaſe that 
was incloſed in this farcophagus, inſtead of being conſidered 
as having an alluſion to the name of Alexander Severus, 
may be applied to the conception of Alexander the great. 
But according to all appearances, the ſubject here 
repreſented is the fable of Thetis, who was metamorphoſed 
into a ſerpent to elude the purſuits of her lover Peleus. 
The ſame ſubject is repreſented on the coffin of Cypſelus, 
where the young Thetis, with a ſerpent in her hand, is en- 
deavouring to frighten away Peleus who is ready to 
embrace her” (4). The author is entirely ſilent with re- 
ſpect to the other figures, and ſays only that © this is not 
the place to enter into an explanation at length.” 


a) Geſchichte der kunſt des alterthums, Dreſd. 1564, 

75% Anmerckungen, &c." 1767. 

16% Hiſtoire de I art de l' antiquite, Ii. 6. . 8. — The ori- 
Buy was not publiſhed till 1776, though the copy, as Huber, the 
French tranſlator, informs us, was in the bookſeller's hands eight 


years before, and I have dated Winckelmann's opinion accordingly; 


The French tranſlation is in 1 786. 


( Pauſanias, lib, 3. 
| THE 
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| T HE arguments of the two preceding writers apainft 
the urn's being that of Severus, are endeavoured to be in- 
validated by Foggini, (a) from a careful inſpection of the 
urn itſelf in the Capitol. © I well know, ſays this author, Foggini, | 
that the reſemblance of the male figure on the cover with 782. 
the medals of Severus, is a matter of fact, as any one may 
be convinced by comparing the medals with the marble it- 
ſelf, and not with the prints of it; for theſe are very far 
from being true, and particularly that publiſhed by Santi 
Bartoli, which, beſides, repreſents the whole urn reverſed. 
The celebrated Mr. Bartelemi, keeper of his Moſt Chriſ- 
tian Majeſty's cabinet of medals, being at that time, in 
1756, at Rome, compared the marble, and was ſatisfied of 
the reſemblance, as is atteſted by Piraneſi, who was along 
with him on that occaſion. The objection drawn by Ve- 
nuti from the age at which Alexander was killed, is like- 
wiſe done away by inf peCtion of the marble, which repre- 
ſents ſuch a man as Alexander is deſcribed by the author 
of his elogium, to have been, his make of body was ſuch, 
that befides a graceful mien, and the come lineſs which we ſtill ſee 
in his portraits and ſtatues, he was of a military flature, and 
military ſtrength. The marble ſhews alſo that the woman 
is of greater age om the man, though this does not ap- 
pear in the prints.” 

« And further, Fabretti, (9 mien obſerved that the 
Monte del Grano is ſituated not far from the ruins of the 
aquæduct made by Severus, and that from thence the 
whole proſpect may be ſeen, from the ſource of the water 
to its termination, is led to conjecture, that the ſenate 
might have determined to erect there a mauſoleum to that 
prince, in memory of his having been the author of this 
grand aquæduct. It is likewiſe to be obſerved, that in this 
part of the campagna Romana, Julia Mammæa had her de- 


{a) Muſeo Capitolino, tom. iv. p. 2. 


(5) De aquis & aquæductibus veteris Rome, 
lightful 
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Foggiui. Iightful villa, as appears indubitably from the leaden pipes 


found by Ficoroni {a) in the vicinage of Lugnano, with 
the inſcription IVLIA MAMMAEA AVG; which 
pipes were preſented by Ficoroni to the muſeum Kirkeri- 
anum. To this may be added, that if the mauſoleum 
ereCted by the ſenate to Alexander Severus, is not the 
above-mentioned ruinous fabric called Monte del Grano, 
hot the leaſt knowledge now remains where it could have 
been; although the deſcription, given of it by the author 
of his elogium, affords reaſon to believe it to have been ſuch. 
a building, that ſome veſtiges of it muſt have been left ; 
he was honoured, ſays the hiſtorian, with a cenotaph in Gaul, 
and a moſt aniple ſepulchre at Rome, Upon the whole, it is 
- poſſible, that the ancient and common opinion of this urn 
having eontained the aſhes of Alexander Severus and his 
mother Mammæa, may not be true; but it is certain, that 
ho one has hitherto demonſtrated it to be falſe. On the 
ſuppoſition of its being true, the laurel crown in the hand 
of Mammza, and not upon the head of Alexander, may 
perhaps be a ſymbol of the authority which ſhe always had 
in the government of her ſon, who, according to the hiſ- 
torian above mentioned, tranſacted all things by the 4 of 
bis mother, and was aſſaſſinated along with her.“ 


THIS work (Muſeo Capitol.) contains prints of the 
figures on the farcophagus as taken from the original in the 
Capitol. To theſe, and the explications here given of 
them, I would refer thoſe readers who may be deſirous of 
any further information in this reſpect. With regard to 
the'vaſe, a ſketch of which is prefixed as a vignette, the 
author thinks it moſt probable, from the conſiderations 
above mentioned, “ that the aſhes of Alexander Severus 
were depoſited in it, and that the ſculptures it is ornamented 


{a) Memories del Labico, p. 44- 


with 
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with relate to that emperor.” In the explication of one Fogg): 


compartment, ſuppoſed to repreſent the birth of Severus, 
he agrees in every particular with count Tezi, whoſe hy- 
potheſis has been already ſtated ; ſome of the figures in the 
other compartment he explains alittle differently (a/. 
„ On the other ſide of the vaſe (he obſerves) repre- 
ſenting the death of Severus, we need not wonder that the 
artiſt has made his mother Mammza the principal figure, 
as it was ſhe who regulated the affairs of the empire, and 
nothing of importance was undertaken without her coun- 
ſel and approbation. The figure of the young man, ſitting 
as it were at the feet of Mammza, may reaſonably be ſup- 
poſed to expreſs Alexander Severus. Perhaps the ſepul- 
chral mauſoleum was erected by the Romans conjointly ta 
both, and the aſhes of both depoſited in the ſame ſarco- 
phagus; as on the cover of the ſarcophagus in which the 
vaſe was found, they are repreſented together, ſculptured 
in alto relievo, Mammza holding the firſt place. It is more 
difficult to conjecture who is repreſented by the figure that 
ſtands behind Mammæa, leaning the left hand on a ſpear. 
Count Tezi ſays it expreſſes a man of an advanced age, 
and takes it to be a ſymbolical repreſentation of the Roman 
empire ; but in the print given by De la Chauſſe it appears 
rather to be a woman. I have not been able to ſee the 
original; but if it correſponds with this print, I ſhould 
think we might ſuſpect that ſuch a figure repreſented 
Britannia, where Alexander Severus and Julia Mammza 
were killed by the rebellious ſoldiers.” | 

«© On the bottom of the vaſe is a half figure, clothed in 
the manner of the barbarian women, ſtanding in the atti- 
tude of preſſing one hand to the face, De la Chauſſe ſays 
only that it has a reſemblance to Atys; Tezi, that it ex- 
preſſes a philoſopher, enjoining ſilence to the paſſengers, 


{a} Muſeo Capitolino, tom. iv. p. 402. 


. | 73 that 
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Faggini. that they may not diſturb the reſt of the emperor buried 


there, or rather reflecting upon the virtues which the em- 
peror was adorned with. I cannot concur in either of theſe 
opinions, but think it more probable that the artiſt meant 
to expreſs the druid prieſteſs, who, while Severus was pre- 
paring for his expedition againſt the Britanni, gave him this 


„ ee on but neither expect victory, nor ruff thy fol- 
diers.” Ss , 


THE firſt attempt I know of, made in this kingdom, for 
explaining theſe bas reliefs, was in a learned paper by Mr. 
Marſh, communicated to the Society of Antiquaries in 


Mr. Marſh, 1784(a). He conceives them to © contain ſcattered fea- 


1784. 


tures of well-known hiſtory (5), ſatyrically ſketched out. 
Though there are but few figures, there is much invention; 
and if conjecture may be allowed, I ſhould believe that two 
ſcenes, as it were, are exhibited to.the eye, and held up for 
contemplation ; though, perhaps, my hypotheſis may ſeem 
to reſt upon ſupports too ſlender. I wiſh the ſmalleſt orna- 
ments, growing up from the thing itſelf, to be firſt adverted 


to; the column, the architecture, the branches, whether of 


laure}, or olive, or peach, the torch inverted, the tablet, and, 
laſtly, the winged boy, and the ſerpent, Weigh each par- 
ticular, as placed in its peculiar ſituation; and obſerve 
alſo the maſks by which theſe ſcenes are ſeparated. (Of the 
figure on the bottom of the vaſe, as being of quite different 
workmanſhip, and ſupplied from elſewhere (c), it is not ne-- 


ceſſary to ſpeak.) In all theſe, what elſe will you find but 


fhort notes and portions of true hiſtory, which, if not alto- 
gether concealed, you will perceive to be not eaſily recog- 
niſed on the firſt view. You will diſcover, that a Marius, 


{a) Archzologia, vol. viii. (publiſhed in 1787) page 316. 
/b) Lampridius, Alex. Sever. 24, 25+ 
{c) On the authority of Sir W. Hamilton. 
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or an Archilocus (a), contends with a Lampridius, or that Mr. Marſh, 
ſatire ſports with hiſtory.” 


We had lately among ourſelves an artiſt very fit for 
ſuch a work; Hogarth, univerſally lamented (3). If he 
had united with ſome ſatyrical writer, and undertaken, in 
one ſmall tablet, to laſh a luxurious emperor, addicted to 
the moſt ſhameful vices, and to praiſe a virtuous one; pre- 
ſcribing to himſelf at the ſame time ſuch ſimplicity, that 
the whole ſtory ſhould be comprized in fix or ſeven figures 
drawn to the life; I ſay, if this had been the object pro- 
poſed, I do not know that he would have painted it other- 
wiſe; for after the diſpoſition, the parts, and the reſult, had 
been well conceived, ſuch, perhaps, would have been the 
traits of the picture.“ 


& On a throne, as it were, exalted above the reſt, the 
ſquare column of empire being placed at his back, fits 
Heliogabalus, with his garment looſe, in attitude ſlothful, 
obſcene, and libidinous. At his feet, female or connubial 
love lies ſorrowful, holding in her languid hand a torch 
juſt not extinct, We read of Auguſta Paula (c), a moſt 
beautiful woman, rejected and repudiated by that monſter 
of impurity; and we know the cauſes of the repudia- 
tion (4). The perſon on the throne looks contemptuouſly 
at the woman, with a countenance at once intent and 
threatening. On the right hand of the woman is a female 
monitor, divination, revolving many things in her mind, 
fixed in purpoſe, leaning firmly, perhaps, on an augural 
lituus, juſt going to give a reſponſe to the tyrant, or, like 
another Syrian prieſteſs, ready to denounce his death (2). 
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{a) Spartian. Heliogab. 17, 30 
750 He died in the year 1764. 
e Herodian, lib. v. c. 14. 
{4) Dio Caſs. penultimo. 

(e Spartian, Heliogab. 33. 
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| dts. Marſh. Above the woman, reclined between them, you ſee a tree 


over-hanging and ſplit aſunder. Recall to mind the words 
of the hiſtorian, he would not be called great, he would not be 
called Antoninus (a). Who? Severus. What Severus? 
Alexander, - the diſtributer of oil, an enemy to effeminacy 
and ſmoke-ſelling, attached to dreams and divination, But 
in the middle you ſee a branch riſing up vigorous by itſelf 
like a new ſtock. Marcellus thou halt be, ſaid the Præneſ- 
tine ſortilege (5), a race and name principally claimed and 
acknowledged from the family of the Marciani ; if thou 
canſt break through the harſh decrees of fate, if thou canſt 
eſcape the ſnares now laid for thee by the emperor. I ſhall 
paſs over the connubial tablet, at the feet of the reclined 
woman, ſealed and untouched, or the writing of divorce 
made with Paula, and proceed to greater objects in the other 
compartment of the vaſe.” 
&« Under the Doric cornice of a column, ſimple and ve- 
nerable, is introduced a young man; tall, naked from the 
palzſtra, of an athletic body, comely, and of a graceful 
mien (c), on whom a matron ſoftly lays her hand. Let us 
remember the dreams of Alexander's parents, and firſt of 
his mother, Mammza, that ſhe was about to bring forth a 
dragon (d). But the birth happened at the town of Ar- 
cena, in the very temple of Alexander the great (e). Af- 
terwards his father had a dream, that he was carried up to 
heaven on the wings of victory /. We fee here a winged 
boy, whether victory or love, with a torch and quiver, ex- 
ulting in ſucceſs, and flying into the ſky. Another omen 
alſo happened, reſpecting our Alexander: for a laurel tree, 


(a) Lamprid, Alex. Sever. 5, 6—1 1» 
(b) Id. 4. 

(c) 1d. 4. 

(4) Id. 14. 

(e) Id. 5. 

(7) Id, 14. 


ſays 


| ET & 1 
ſays Lampridius (a, which ſprung up near a peach, within Mr. Marſh. | 
a year outſtripped the peach. We may ſee the ſmaller tree, 
and underſtand the prediction of the aruſpices : the Perſians 
are to be conquered, they ſaid After ſo many things, ſo 
well and ſo happily executed, the woman, Mammaza, as if, 
juſt delivered of her child, is beheld attentively, with a 
grave and auſpicious, not to ſay heavenly, countenance, by 
a figure more than human, probably Jupiter; under the 
patronage of whom, as the genius of the Alexanders, all 
theſe things were brought about: nor is the preſent ſcene. 
without ſome alluſion to that in which the ſovereign of 
emperors and of the gods was fabled to have converſed with 
Olympia. But who can paſs the temple unnoticed? that 
moſt ornamented place, in which theſe ſacred my ſteries oc- 
cur, which ſeems of itſelf pretty clearly to intimate and 
point out the encouragement and patronage of Alexander 
Severus, by which many works of Grecian architecture 
were rebuilt, and thoſe which had been begun by others 
were, during the ſhort period of his reign, moſt elegantly 
finiſhed. I acknowledge myſelf to be ſtruck likewiſe by the 
exquiſite contraſt of the figures on both ſides, and the ac- 
curate oppoſition by which they illuſtrate one another, 
when I compare the events of the preceding times with 
thoſe of Alexander's. To theſe laſt, if I miſtake not, be- 
long the temple, the young man coming from the exerciſe 
of laudable arts, the care expreſſed by his mother, Mam- 
mea, for his education, who is attended by love, joyful, 
looking back at her, and paſſing to heaven; the fixed atten- 
tion and good will of Jupiter. To the former belong the 

throne of empire, the effeminate emperor, the woman 
flighted and forſaken, and, laſtly, the very expreflive female 
miniſter of religion or divination.” 


(a) Lamprid. Alex. Sever. 13. 
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© But to conclude the whole explication in a few 
words; let the vaſe be called a votive urn, made in honour 
of Alexander Severus, in the year of Rome 975.” 

« As Heliogabalus, from luxury and hatred to women, 
was unwilling to have ſons {a) for heirs or ſucceffors 5 
there is born of, and educated by, Mammæa as another 
Olympia 7%, under the aufpices of the propitious genius 
of Rome or of Jupiter ſupreme, another Alexander, 
rival of heroes, patron of the Greeian arts, the emperor 
Severus.” 


* 

THE anonymous writer already mentioned, in the Ge- 
neral Advertiſerf, after obſerving that © the obſcurity of 
this bas relief has induced many to ſuppoſe it bears no re- 
lation to eſtabliſhed hiſtory, or known mythology,” —adds, 
c yet this opinion is controverted by the ſentiments of a 
learned anriquary of our own nation.”-—and gives an ab- 
ſtract of that antiquary's “ remarks on this myſterious 
ſubject, in the hope he may be tempted to publiſh them 
hereafter, with the whole accompaniment of erudition.“ It 
is the preceding paper (which was not then publiſhed).that 
this writer appears to have had in view; but he has ſtated 
an idea, reſpecting the trees, which does not appear in the 
original, In the firſt compartment, where he ſuppoſes He- 
liogabalus to be repreſented, he fays, The Perſia or peach 
tree, an emblem of the unconquered ſtate of Perſia, is 


| blooming near him; but the laurel, a ſymbol of victory, 


ſeems mutilated and decayed.” And, in the other com- 
partment, where the virtuous Severus is exhibited, “ the 
peach tree is lopped and withered, while the laurel flou- 
riſhes.“ — He varies alſo a little in the idea of the winged 
boy; making him have a reference rather to Severus him- 


(a) Spartian. Heliogab. 31. 
(5) Lamprid. Alex, Sever. 13. 


ſelf 


CW 1 


felf than to his mother: „ Love or victory (he ſays) for Anonym. 


they are alike the reward of valour, is ſeen flying before 
him, and inviting him to follow.” 

« But all this (continues the anonymous writer) though 
confeſſedly learned and ingenious, is but mere conjecture; 
and a very ſtrong circumſtance militates againſt its proba- 

bility: No workmanſhip, fo exquiſitely perfect, can be 
ſuppoſed to have been produced after the expiration of the 
arts, which were languiſhing even at the commencement 
of the Auguſtan ra.” 

„Neither is it certain that the object of our enquiries 
ever contained the aſhes of Severus and Mammæa. The 
heads'on this vaſe, as well as thoſe on the tomb in which 
it was found, have not the leaſt reſemblarice to the perſon- 
ages already ſpoken of, and with their faces every collector 
of Roman coins is ſufficiently acquainted. And yet, if 
their remains were once incloſed in this matchleſs veſſel, 
we may reaſonably enough imagine (though its ſculpture 
has no relation to their fortunes,) that after the emperor 
and his mother were killed, and their bodies burnt with the 
cuſtomary honours, their friends appropriated the moſt va- 
luable urn they met with, to the reception of their kindred 
aſhes. Severus was a known encourager of the vitriarii, 
and was himfelf no mean proficient in the arts of painting 
and ſtatuary. He may therefore be ſuppoſed, at the time 
of his death, to have had ſpecimens of the moſt beautiful 
Greek workmanſhip, like the vaſe before us, in his poſſeſ- 
fron.” 


Ma. D' HANCARVILLE has entered into minute b Hanes | 


diſquiſitions on this vaſe in every point of view, and 
treated the ſubject with a profuſion of erudition a. But 
as his account, if copied at full length, would ſwell this 


% 


(a) Recherches ſur l' origine, 8c, des arts de la Grece, tom. 2. 


little 


ville, 


LI 
little pamphlet beyond its intended bulk, I ſhall endeavour 
to contract it into a ſmaller compaſs, without omitting 
any thing that appears material to the explication of the 


ſubject. 
He urges. the arguments of Venuti and Winckelmann 
againſt the tomb being that of Alexander Severus, with 
ſome circumſtances which give them additional force. It 
had no inſcription, as thoſe of the emperors had; nor 
could it, compared with thoſe whoſe remains are ſtill to be 
ſeen at Rome, be called va or mo? ample, as that of Alex - 
ander Severus is ſaid by Lampridius to have been. The 
female figure on the cover of the ſarcophagus he acknow- 
ledges to be Mammæa: but the male figure, being older 
than the, not leſs than 55 could not have been meant for 
her ſon, who died at the age of 26 years, 5 months, and 19 
days. As the two figures are in the poſition which huf- 
band and wife uſed to be placed in when the aſhes of both 
were depoſited in the ſame urn, he contends that the figure 
in queſtion repreſents the father of Alexander Severus, who 
was Mammaa's ſecond huſband ; and that its reſemblance: 
to Alexander in features aroſe only from the ſon having 
been like the father, HITS 
With regard to the vaſe, he obſerves that the bas reliefs: 
upon it, executed with all the delicacy of the moſt beau- 
tiful antique cameos, were, like them, wrought by the 
lathe; and that the elegance of the deſign, the exquiſite 
choice of the proportions, and the noble ſim plicity of the 
attitudes, point out, to the leaſt intelligent eye, the beſt 
time of the arts in Greece : that this time did not exiſt 
in the reign of Alexander the great, as ſome have ſup- 
poſed ; tor though Lyſippus was indiſputably the greateſt 
ſculptor of that age, it appears from Pliny that his works 
were not equal to thoſe of Phidias, and that Polycletus, 
contemporary with Phidias, carried ſculpture to its higheſt 

point of perfection. It is therefore to the time in which 

thefe laſt- mentioned artiſts lived, prior to that of Alex- 
ander 


= 


ander the great, that he refers the execution of the D"Yacar-f | 


vaſe. 

He argues likewiſe, at conſiderable length, that the idea 
of its repreſenting the ſtory of Jupiter with Olympia, and 
of its being the work of Alexander's reign, inſtead of mu- 
tually confirming one another, as they have been ſuppoſed 
to do, are really incompatible : for that the ſtory was not 
believed, nor were divine honours paid to Alexander by the 
Grecians, till long after his death, when the Macedonians, 
diſtreſſed by the incurfions of the Gauls, and diſcontented 
with the conduct of their then king Ptolem y, begun to in- 
voke the manes of Alexander and Philip as gods, Philip, 
who had been wounded in the left eye by an arrow from the 
enemy, as recorded by Plutarch, was then feigned to have 
loſt that eye as a puniſhment for his curioſity in looking, 
through a ſlit ia a door, at the myſtery between Jupiter and 
his wife: ſuch a ſtory could not have gained cred t during 
the ſhort reign of Alexander, which ſcarcely amounted to 
twelve years, and in which the true ſource of Philip's in- 
jury muſt have been in every ones recollection. 

The bottom of the vaſe is not of one piece with the 
body, but cemented to it; and from this circumſtance 
Mr. D'Hancarville concludes, that the original intention 
of the vaſe was to receive the aſhes of the dead; for by be- 
ing made in two pieces, it would admit the introduction of 
the larger remains of bones, v which could not enter at the 
narrow neck. The different 7 ſtile and workmanſhip of the 
figure on the bottom from thoſe on the body of the vaſe, 
has raiſed ſome ſuſpicion of its being by another hand: but 
be obſerves that this figure is only a ſketch, and that we 
nevertheleſs perceive in it the ideas of a great maſter; that 
the figure cannot be better diſpoſed, more graceful, or de- 
ſigned with greater ſimplicity ; that the ſame kind of flat 
relief is employed in the figures on the frieſe of the parthe- 
non at Athens, which was executed under the direction of 


Phidias himſelf, and of which ſome pieces ſtill exiſt, in the 
| collection 
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benen. collection of Sir Joſeph Banks; and that in the figure on 
* 


the bottom of this vaſe, as well as thoſe on that frieſe, the 
artiſt had very obvious reaſons for neglecting that kind of 
beauty which ariſes from the elevation of the relief; for in 
the one caſe, a high relief would have ſhaded, or concealed 
from the eye, ſome of the parts behind; and in the other, 
it would have prevented the vaſe from ſtanding ſteady on its 
bottom. | 
As the yaſe was defigned, according to him, for contain- 
ing the aſhes of the dead, it is natural to believe that the 
ſubjects it is ornamented with may have ſome relation to 
that deſtination. The figure on the bottom (commonly 
called a Harpocrates) he conſiders as a key to the reſt; as 
being peculiarly characteriſtic of Orpheus, the inſtitutor of 
the myſterious worthip of the ſubterranean deities, in which 
filence was enjoined, who is ſaid (a) to have written on the 
manner of obtaining the peace of the gods, and on the 
gifts made to the dead, and who recommended to the 
Greeks to depoſite precious things in their tombs, Though 
the doctrine of the infernal regions was written on tables 
at Delos long before the time of Orpheus, yet Orpheus 
wrote upon the ſame ſubject, and, like Swedenborg in our 
own time, pretended to have feen and heard what paſſed 
there: this was the origin of the fable of his deſcending. 
into the regions of the dead for the recoyery of Eurydice. 
In the tablet of theſe regions, painted at Delphos by Polyg- 
notus, towards the time of Phidias, Orpheus is repreſented 
teaning againſt a tree, holding in one hand his lyre, and in 
the other branches of willow, (the wood of Proſerpine) 


babited like a Greek, without either the dreſs or the cap of 
| the Thracians which are ufually..given him: here he has 


the Thracian habit, without the lyre, and reſts againſt a 
fig tree, which Homer places in the dominions of Pluto 


with the olive 2. 


(a) Argonaut. verſ. 39. 
(6) Odyſe. xi. 589. 


Both 
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Both theſe trees are repreſented in the bas reliefs on the D'Hancars | | 


body of the vaſe; they appear barren and without uit, to 
denote the ſterility of theſe regions. 

Under a fig tree, which ſcarcely bears a f&w leaves, is 
ſeen a figure, whoſe ſtrength of limbs, and largeneſs of 
muſcles, denote a being far more powerful than the others: 
one of his legs is ſunk in the earth, by Which ſingle cir- 
cumſtance he is known to be Pluto. The apparent incor- 
rectneſs of making one leg ſhorter than the other, far from 
being, as it has been ſuppoſed to be, a fault in the deſign, is 
a mark of the ability of the artiſt, who thereby meant to 


ville. 
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characteriſe the god of the manes, the lord of the ſoil, to + 


whom altars were raiſed, and ſacrifices offered, in trenches 
dug on purpoſe, ' This deity is known alſo by his hair, co- 
vering, and ad vancing upon, his forehead, and which is al- 
ways thus diſpoſed in the figures of Serapis, who is the 
ſame as Pluto. In a very fine head of that god, in Mr. 
Townley's collection, the viſage appears ſunk under the 
hair, which gives him a dark and ſombrous aſpect; while 
the hair drawn back on the front of Jupiter communicates 
that air of ſweetneſs and majeſty ſo magnificently charac- 
teriſed in Homer by the motion of his hair making vaſt 
Olympus to tremble.— All the ſculptors ſtudied to expreſs 


this ſublime image: the ſimple elevation of the hair of 


Jupiter was ſufficient to make his headg@known, as the de- 
preſſion of the hair diſtinguiſhed Pluto's, or the rams 
horns thoſe of Jupiter Ammon. 

Pluto has one of his arms paſſed behind his back, as if he 
had juſt been inflicting ſome puniſhment : the other arm 
Teſts upon his elevated knee, and his chin is ſupported on 
his hand, as if he was meditating, or waiting the iſſue of 
ſome event. His countenance is ſevere and menacing, and 


expreſſes ſtrongly the tremendous king, whoſe heart 1s not to be 


ſoftened by human prayers (b). 


{ah Virgil, Georg. iv. 
IRS Oppoſite 
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IV Hancar- collection of Sir Joſeph Banks; and that in the figure on 


the bottom of this vaſe, as well as thoſe on that frieſe, the 
artiſt had very obvious reaſons for neglecting that kind of 
beauty which ariſes from the elevation of the relief; for in 
the one caſe, a high relief would haye ſhaded, or concealed 
from the eye, ſome of the parts behind; and in the other, 
it would have prevented the vaſe from ſtanding ſteady on its 
bottom. 

As the vaſe was deſigned, according to him, for contain- 
ing the aſhes of the dead, it is natural to believe that the 


ſubjects it is ornamented with may have ſome relation to 


that deſtination. The figure on the bottom (commonly 
called a Harpocrates) he conſiders as a key to the reſt; as 
being peculiarly characteriſtic of Orpheus, the inſtitutor of 
the myſterious worthip of the ſubterranean deities, in which 
filence was enjoined, who is ſaid Ca) to have written on the 
manner of obtaining the peace of the gods, and on the 
gifts made to the dead, and who recommended to the 
Greeks to depoſite precious things in their tombs, Though 
the doctrine of the infernal regions was written on tables 
at Delos long before the time of Orpheus, yet Orpheus 
wrote upon the ſame ſubject, and, like Swedenborg in our 
own time, pretended to have ſeen and heard what paſſed 
there: this was the origin of the fable of his deſcending 
into the regions of the dead for the recovery of Eurydice. 
In the tablet of theſe regions, painted at Delphos by Polyg- 
notus, towards the time of Phidias, Orpheus is repreſented 
teaning againſt a tree, holding in one hand his lyre, and in 
the other branches of willow, (the wood of Proſerpine) 


babited like a Greek, without either the dreſs or the cap of 


the Thracians which are uſually given him: here he has 
the Thracian habit, without the lyre, and reſts againſt a 


fig tree, which Homer places in the dominions of Pluto 
with the olive (5), | 


(a) Argonaut. verſ. 39. 


Both 
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Both theſe trees are repreſented in the bas reliefs on the D'Hancars | i 
body of the vaſe; they appear barren and without fruit, to —_ 
denote the ſterility of theſe regions. 

Under a fig tree, which ſcarcely bears a few leaves, is 

ſeen a figure, whoſe ſtrength of limbs, and largeneſs of 
muſcles, denote a being far more powerful than the others: 
one of his legs is ſunk in the earth, by Which ſingle cir- 
cumſtance he is known to be Pluto. The apparent incor- 
rectneſs of making one leg ſhorter than the other, far from 
being, as it has been ſuppoſed to be, a fault in the deſign, is 

a mark of the ability of the artiſt, who thereby meant to 
characteriſe the god of the manes, the lord of the ſoil, to + 
whom altars were raiſed, and ſacrifices offered, in trenches 
dug on purpoſe. ' This deity is known alſo by his hair, co- 
vering, and advancing upon, his forehead, and which is al- 
ways thus diſpoſed in the figures of Serapis, who is the 
ſame as Pluto. In a very fine head of that god, in Mr. 
Townley's collection, the viſage appears ſunk under the 

hair, which gives him à dark and ſombrous aſpect; while 
the hair drawn back on the front of Jupiter communicates 
that air of ſweetneſs and majeſty ſo magnificently charac- 
teriſed in Homer by the motion of his hair making vaſt 

Olympus to tremble, —All the ſculptors ſtudied to expreſs 
this ſublime image: the ſimple elevation of the hair of 
Jupiter was ſufficient to make his heads known, as the de- 
preſſion of the hair diſtinguiſhed Pluto's, or the rams 
horns thoſe of Jupiter Ammon. 

Pluto has one of his arms paſſed behind his back, as if he 
had juſt been inflicting ſome puniſhment : the other arm 
Teſts upon his elevated knee, and his chin is ſupported on 
his hand, as if he was meditating, or waiting the iſſue of 
ſome event. His countenance is ſevere and menacing, and 

expreſſes ſtrongly the tremendous king, whoſe heart is not to be 
ſoftened by human prayers (b). | 


4 Virgil. Georg. iv. 
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Oppoſite. to lim is one of the gates of the houſe of 
Pluto, far Homer reckons ſeveral. Here aye ſee thoſe ſteps, 


ſo eaſy of deſcent, but ſo difficult to be re-aſcended (a 2), 
whichgre alſs charaQteriſtic of the manſion of Pluto, We 
ſee Orpheus juſt arrived at this fatal bourne; his robe 


touches, and ſpreads upon, the ſtones ; ; he is ready to clear 


them, one of his feet is cloſe to them, and the other, which 
is advanced, ſhews that he has juſt tu himſelf. Con- 


trary to the injunction of Proſerpine, he has looked at Eu- 
rydice, who is conſtrained to turn her back, but holds out 


one arm to him, and he endeavours in vain go retain her; 


the aquatic ſerpent, fibm whom ſhe received her mortal 


wound, diſtinguiſhable by his creſt, is at her fide, and ſeems 
raiſing himſelf up to give her a ſecond death : ſhe is fixed 
to the, ground as à poet quoted bi; 
Theſeus and Pyrithous to be, not by chains, but by their 
bodies adhering to the ſpot where they were placed. Pluto 
looks upon her ſternly, and ſeems to enjoy the complaints 
of Orpheus. Love, who had conducted him in his jour- 
neyFand accompanied him thus far in his return, now for- 
ſakes him and turns back, ſeeming — the diſmal 
wood with his torch. . 

This wood, extending equally on boch ſides of the moth 


- convinces us that the artiſt meant to repreſent the infernal 


dominion in all its parts. Homer ſpeaks of the wood-of 


anias repreſents. 


Proſperine in the the plural number, to expreſs its diviſions, 


One of theſe diviſions is here marked by a ſquare pilaſter ; 
and theſe ſorts of pilaſters, ſquare or,cylindrical, are ſeen 
frequently upon vaſes painted with the figures of the Dioſ- 
curi [Caſtor and Pollux]: there is one upon the reverſe of 


a medal of Mioſcurias (a city of Colchis, which bears their 


name, and where they were particularly worſhipped,) with 
bands alternately black and n ſhew their alternate 


life and death, 


{a) Virgil Eneid. vi. 
At 


*_" * 


Ky 


| F- At the fide gf the pilaſter, which ſerves to mark the di- Pay 


viſion above · mentiched, and which is known to be one of VP * 
the ſymbols of be Dioſcuri, the artiſt has placed the Di- 
oſcurus who was then among the dead, ſeated in a majeſtic 
attitude, anſwerable to the title of king, under which, ac- 
„ cording to Plutarch, they were worſh 2 in Lacedæmon. 
This attitude, which, in th figures of Jupiter, indicates 
the king of ths gods, Viſtinguiſhes the Diofcurus here re- 
1 preſented to be Pollux, the ſon of Jupiter; for Caſtor was 
ttzhe ſon of 'Tyndarus,, and in that quality mortaſz it was in 
- virtue 4 the friendſhip of Pollux, that the immortality, 
4 which he hei; from his father, was divided between them. 
| * Pollux, now in the regions of the dead, muſt be intereſted 
there for the perſons he had known upon earth; and we ſee | 
he is ſo, in this bas relief, for Orpheus, who was one of his [ 
companions in the Argonautic expedition, and whoſe de- | 
ſcent into Pluto's dominions was one of the moſt remark- ö 
ble events of their time. 
Another event of the ſame time, not leſs celebrated, is 
the magnanimity of Alceſtes, the daughter of Pelias, 
which makes the ſubject of another part of this bas relief. 
1 hat princeſs, like Orpheus, deſcended among the dead out 
of conjugal loveg Ii ſi ke Pollux, ſhe gave up half of her life 
in friendſ{Mip to her huſband, Admetus. Pollux, connected 
on earth with Admetus, who was one of the Argonauts, 
turns towards, and ſeems Admire, his wife Alceſtes here: 
ſhe appears extended upon a rock, in a poſture nearly ſimi- 
lar to that in which the figures of the dead are repreſented 
on their . i, With the infernal olive tree behind her: 
ſhe holds a torch Mverted, the ſymbol of death; while the 
flame that begins to be rekindled from it is an emblem of 
ths reſtoration of life. As ſhe is the o 
that happened, it is ſhe alone that can be here repreſented. 
Near it is a ſquare ſtone, with an opening in the middle: 
this kind of ſtone uſually covered cinerary vaſes, and liba- 
tions were poured in at the opening; and the derangement 
** 2 "> "ME 


* 
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woman to whom 


D' Hancar- 
ille, 


"= 


of this ſtone ſhews that Alceſtes, whoſe aſhes it covered, is 
going to quit the habitations of the dead. One of her arms 


2 


8 Ka 


is placed upon her head; this is the attityge of the,Phile- 
ſian gods, which, in all ancient monuments, marks love or 
friendſhip, and here denotes the ſingular attachment of Al- 
ceſtes to her huſbal The attitude of the Dioſcurus, who 
turns towards her, is a mark of the knowledge they had of 
one another upon earth : thu olygnatusgin his tablet of 
the infernal manſions (as Pauſanias tel us) repreſents Ja- 
ſius as recogniſing Phocus by means of à ting he had given 
him; and as in that tablet many figures appear ſeated upon 
rocks, ſo almoſt all thoſe of this bas reliekyit on ſtones, 
which are well ſuited to characteriſe both the place here 
they are, and the ſcene of which they had made a part. 
Near Alceſtes, we ſee Tyro; the firſt of the figures in 
the bas relief; and who is alſo the firſt perſon mentioned by 
Ulyſles (exgept Anticlea, his own. mother) in Homer's de- 
ſcription of Hades. Tyro, one of the moſt illuſtrious 
princeſſes of Greece, daughter of Salmoneus, and wife of 
Creteus, is called by the poet queen of women; and thepe- 


fore ſhe here carries a ſcepter. She turns her head towards 


Alceſtes, her daughter; for being repreſented as preceding 
in order of time, ſhe is thereforg look! 
was to come after her. Pp 

The compoſition of this bas relief (continues the author) 
is conducted with ſuch intelligence, that there is not a 
form in the figures, not one attitude, not one character, 


which does not ſerve to develope the intention of the artiſt; 


not even a ſingle acceſſory, that does 12 to il- 


luſtrate the ſubject, and recal to mii ſome teſtimony of 
the ancient poets, on Which we may build for explaining 
it, as Pauſanias did in explaining the tablets of Delphos. 
By the correſpondence of the ideas employed in its compo- 
ſitions, with thoſe expreſſed in Virgil, we diſcover the. 
common ſources from which thoſe ideas were drawn both 


by the artiſt and by the poet, and how well acquainted the 


+ © S & ©® latter 
* 


nat ſome one who * 


4%. — 


. 4 33. 1 * * 


tter was with the ancient Greek authors whoth we have D Hancare 
now | * 2 75 ville. 


ob rves, that the ſimplicity of the contours of the 
— on this vale, the little movement that is given to 


0 


4; the lings of-whi their cheekggre formed, and thg hei 
f theMelief, are the ſame as on the medals of Gefon 
2 Alert the firſt kings of Syracuſe; and that the hair is alſo 
touched in the ſame manner. He ſhews, by a chain of 
circumſtances ebllected from ancient authors, that it was in 
their time that the toreutt art was invented or new-mo- 
delled by Phidias, anch perfebted by Polycletus f ſo that & 
© the execution of the figures, and the invention or perfection 
of the inſtrument by which alone they could be executed, 
coincide in one period, which appears to be about five cen- 


0 


| turies bM&re the commencement of our æra that * 
3 Polygnotu ho te the tablet of Delphos, and the 

poet Simoni® | 
* of the ſame age; that the ſubject of that tablet was | 
* the ſame as of this vaſe, and the figures in both treated in 


taſte which at that period reigned in Greece. The arts 
were then in their moſt flouriſhing ſtate: in the following | 
© > times, they loſt of their dignity; they became mgre ela- 
- borate, but cond not preſerve the majeſtic ſimplicity 
which appears in this work. | . 

This vaſe, deſtined to receive the aſnes of the dead, and 
inconteſtabl y made in Greece, was doubtleſs originally depo- 
ſited there in a ſepulchre, and afterwards taken from thence 

and tranſported to Italy. The author enguires into the 

period at which this remayal probably took place, an 

ſhews 1 could not have been earlier than the 166th year 
Bcfore the hich year Paulus /Emilius 


| 

| 

s who co poſed the inſcription upon it, were 
| 


Chkiſtian ra, in 


ſhewed to the Romans the firſt ſtatues brought from 
Greece, which he had obtained by the conqueſt of Pella, 
the capital of Macedonia. The Romans, before that 
time, made little enquiry for monuments of the fine arts, | 
but were become very fond of them when Julius Cæſar «| 


| 1 E 
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» 


ſent the colony that repeopled Corinth, which had been de- 


ſtroyed 102 years before him. It was theſe &Meoloniſts 
who opened, and dug into, the tombs of that city; pot 
with a view to employ the ſtones in byjlding,' as bad Be 
| 17 b eee to break ng Ye 4 
ng AW in the war mad@againſt the Athenians hilip, 
the ſon of Demktrius; but to preſerve for ſale, M 3 8 
cious things they ſhould diſcover there. They found vaſes 2 
of clay, which ſold at Rome as high as theſe of Corinthian 
braſs, whoſe value is knownlS have been great. Theſe 
vaſes were called necro-CorMhian, or mortuary Corinthian | 
vaſes ; andthe author thinks it moſt probable that the pre- 
ſent vaſe was one of this claſs; that it was brought to 
Rome towards the time of Augaſtus, and that, after being 
preſerved there for more than two ages, it was ored to 
its original deſtination, by being incloſed in ghe tomb of a 
very important perſonage, of Geſknus Marefunus, allied to 
ſeveral emperors, the huſbandꝭ of Julia Mamthæa, the fatber 
of one of the beſt princes who had ever governed the Ro- hy 
man empire. Ka — | EY 


TE Gottingen Review, in giving an account of Mr, © © 
D'Hancarville's work, calls this explicatiMthe e moſt forced 
and impzgbable that could ever have been invented.” In 
en the opinion of the reviewer, the ſubject repreſented upon 
the vaſe ſtill remains unintelligil Exquiſite as the per- 
formance is, it is nevertheleſs a fault of the artiſt not to 
have duly characteriſed the action. We are inclined to 
doubt (contindes the tar he meant to repreſent 


Vany connected ſtory or fahle: it is probably a mere pic-, 
tureſque repreſentation of Wrtain ſingle aa well-kno' 
characters, —Had Mr. D'H. thought of the fable of Pro- 
ſerpine, viſited by Jupiter in the ſhape of a dragon, —her 
lover Adonis, and her, huſband Pluto, on each fide, and 
farther on Ceres, — this would have had ſome probability.“ 
— The reviewer does not ſeem to mean that there is any - 


"7h | * One 
"as | 


. 
one connggted fable, cagfſting of all theſe perſonages to- 
gethas (tor neither my own reſearches, nor thoſe of my 
ledfned friends, have been able to diſcover any ſuch,) but 
that wa haFtompoſed higggroupe from ſeparate, fables 
or perions, agreeably to the opinion he had intimated above. 
| —_ ... . > 


THE lateft account that fl come to my knowledge is 
a paper by John Glen King, D. D. read to the Society of 
Antiquaries, Nov. 30, 1786. (). This learned writer, 
taking it for granted that vaſe was diſcoyered in the 
tomb of Alexander Severus, ence led to conclude that 
it helonged to him, or to his mother; that it is the 
urn of Mammæa, repreſenting her, death, and the birth of 

| her ſon. * * 
He premiſes ſome conſiderations, which are applicable 
to the preceding explications aswell as his own, and 
which tend to” remove one obvious objection to them. 
Though the ancient artiſts often grouped figures to re- 
preſent ſome hiſtorical fact, or poetical fable, yet they 
frequently did not attend to per ſpective, nor endeavour to 
attain it, and diſregarded the unity of action, time, and place,” 
In confirmation E this, he gives a quotation from Mr. 
Falconet “, pointing out the ridiculous circumſtances in 
two or three of the well-known ancient performances. 
« In * Ceres is repreſented with a torch igyher hand, 


F 


ſceking her daughter Proſer pine, whom, at two ſteps diſ- 
tance, luto is carrying off, and going to place in his little 
car, conducted by Mercury; the horſes are already on 2 
full gallop, though this commodius carriage is ſtill empty; 
and they are hurrying the equipage through the infernal 


{a) Archzologia, vol. viii. p. 307. | 5 
* Notes on his tranſlation of the 3 4th, 3 zth, and 36th, books of 
Pliny's Natural Hiſtory, treating particularly on the fine arts. — 
This tranſlation was printed at the Hague in 1773, in two volumes 
8vo., but is extreme) ſcarce. 
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* 
regions, where Pluto, ſeated on higg throne, a fe inches 
diſtant, complains, as they ſay, to Mercury, that he is the 


only god who is unmarried. Nymphs, Naiads, Miner ba, 
Diana, Venus, are not omitted: and it e curious to ſee 
them all zumbled together to add ſtill more to the ficohe- 


rence of the compoſition; fag, they all ſtand on the ſame 
plan. This piece is in the * palace“ at Rome.” 

In another bas relief (continues Mr. Falconet) you 
ſee Minerva ordering Perſeus to' deliver Andromeda: and 


at the other end of the piec . ſee Perſeus again in the 


act of delivering her: in middle between theſe two 


Perſeus's you e the pleaſure of feeing the birth; of 
Venus riſin 


her i be f 
world ready dreſſed. Two Tritons carry the mother of 
the loves on a ſhell, as the Roman ſoldiers carried the em- 
peror on a ſhield : a very ingenious idea to Apreſs the em- 
pire of Venus in the univerſe; but two Cupids, much 
larger than their mother, finiſſi and ſpoil the whole; each 
of them riding very-commodioully on the tail of a Triton. 
Theſe three ſubjects, Perſeus going to deliver Andromeda, 
Venus carried on a conch, and Perſeus A Aually delivering 
Andromeda, are likewiſe on the ſame plan or ground, and 
all the figures touch, This work is in the palace Mattei.” 


Dr. King applies theſe remarks to the yaſe in queſtion ; ; 


which he 
quently united in the works of the ancient 


nds to have all the beauties and defects ſo fre- 
Fins." &« We 


have certainly (he obſerves) two diſtinct ſtories. In one 
there ſeems an alluſion to the birth of Alexander the great, 
under which is typified the birth of Alexander Severus. 


Jupiter, whoſe figure cannot be doubted of, is repreſented 
contemplating the charms,of Olympias; and at the ſame 


time you ſee the figure of a ſerpent, or dragon, with Olym- 


pias, under which form Jupiter is fabled to have begotten 


Alexander the great; his paſſion for her is repreſented by 


3 little Cupid his bow, flying over the female 
figure 


the ſea: her hoſom and her ſize ſhewy, 
grown, but gods and goddeſſes come into the 


* 
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figure reclinèd on the end, which is probably intended to Dr. King 


repreſent Mammæa delivered of her ſon, ſtanding by her 
as a full grown figure, and holding her hand: for the artiſt 
endeavours to exhibit two different periods of time at the 
ſame inſtant, the birth of the emperor, intimated perhaps 
by the mantle in his hand, and his ſtate of manhood.” 

« The writer of the life of Alexander Severus Ca) (con- 
tinues the Dr.) will furniſh many inſtances to corroborate 
this conjecture. The day of his birth was the ſame with 
the day of the death of Alexander the great, in whoſe tem- 
ple his mother was delivered of him, and whoſe name 
therefore he took from thence : his nurſe was of the name 
of Olympias, and the mother of Alexander the great was 
of the ſame; his foſter-father was of the name of Philip, 
and the father of Alexander the great was the ſame, We 
are told alſo of his attachment to the name of Alexander; 
when the Senate, on his acceſſion to the empire, intreated 
him to aſſume the name of Antoninus, he perſiſted in re- 
fuſing it againſt all their importunity, as he did in refuſing 
the title of great, which they would have added to Alex- 
ander. We may hence, however, fairly infer, that the 
poets and artiſts of thoſe days would avail themſelves of 
this topic of praiſe in their flatteries to him. And ſuch 
ſeems to be intended in this bas relief: the ſcene of the 
temple is marked by the architecture behind the figure of 
Alexander, though his head, through the errors in perſpec- 
tive, is as high as the column of the temple. In the back 
ground, if there be any · diſtinction of ground, are two 
trees, probably alluding to a circumſtance mentioned 
among the omens'of Alexander's future reign: a laurel in 
his fathers garden, which was ſet by the fide of a peach 
(Perſian tree) in one year had overtopped the peach, which 
| was taken for an omen that he ſhould one day conquer the 


(a) Lampridius, Hiſt. Auguſt, Scriptores. 
F Perſians, 


„ 


| * perſtäns“ One of theſe trees has the laurel leaf, and hat 


the appearance of being much more flouriſhing than the 
other, which is almoſt a naked trunk.“ 

The Doctor obſerves, that * the artiſt moſt h 
had ſome m- aning, well underſtood in his days; but that 
many of the faults and abſurdities in the execution, ſuch as 
want of unity of time, and want of perſpective, will re- 
main the ſame, whatever his meaning was; and therefore 
ought not to be objected to the explication here given.” 
The other tablet (he thinks) is more tonſiſtent as to 


time; if it repreſents the death of Mammæa, ſignified by ; 


the expiring torch which the female figure reclined holds in 
Her hand. He is at a loſs to divine what ſhe, or either of 
the other figures in this compartment, are placed upon, but 
thinks the artiſt might have ſome meaning even in that, as 
a hewn ſtone ſeems falling at the feet of the middle figure. 
The man ſitting at her feet; and holding a mantle, ſeems to 
be the emperor her ſon; for we ſee the laurel tree again be- 
Hind them, one of the branches now withered; the building 
on which he ſits, for ſuch it ſeems to be, tnay repreſent a 
bath, the baths he built being reckoned among his moſt 
magnificent works: they were of porphyry and Lacedæ- 
monian marble; and are preſerved on one of his coins. 
The beautiful figure on the other fide leaning on a HH 
pura or ſtaff of a ſpear, ſeems an allegorical figure, perhaps 
to repreſent conſtancy, though I have no ſimilar repreſen- 
tation of that virtue to adduce. She ſeems {ſeated on an ar- 
tificial rock, and I took my idea from the firmneſs viſible in 
the. whole form, and the vigour of the arm preſſed on the 
ſtone upon which ſhe ſits: it called to my memory Milton's 
| deſeriptlon of the GUY virtue inſpires,” 


Yes, and keep it fill, 
Lean on it ſafely — — 


— Ie + hold firm, 
Virtue may be aſſailed, but never hurt. 


If this fail, 
The pillar'd firmament is rottenneſs; 
And earth's baſe built on ſtubble. Comas.” 


r 


« As 


pg 
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« As to the figure at the bottom of the vaſe, in the Phry- Dr. King, 


gian cap, which ſomewhat reſembles Harpocrates, I ſhall 
only obſerve, that it appears of different work from the 
ſides; it is evidently on a larger ſcale, and is not of one 
piece with the reſt of the urn, but faſtened to it with a ce- 
ment, as any one may diſcern by examining the original ; 
it ſeems alſo to have been a piece of a larger work,” 

« According to Lampridius, Alexander and his mother 
were murdered, at the ſame time, by the machinations of 
Maximinus. They were, however, afterwards univerſally 


lamented by the ſoldiers, by the ſenate, and by the people; 


they were both deified, and had a magnificent ſepulchre at 
Rome; in which, as has been ſaid, this vaſe was found. 
The work on it is a proof of the abilities of the artiſts of 
that time, as are alſo the coins of the reign of that emperor, 
which are very fine. It is certain, he was well educated 
and accompliſhed ; and being himſelf a judge in painting, 
ſculpture, and architecture, he was moſt probably a great 
encourager of the arts; for this reaſon, I mou not give 
this piece a higher antiquity than his, reign,” 

« If the conjeCture here advanced be right as to this be- 
ing the urn of Mammaa, it may farther be conſidered as 
very obvious, that the birth of her ſon, from whom ſhe 


derived the ſplendor of her life, ſhould be repreſented on it, 


as the glory of his reign was ſo much owing to her. She 
preſerved him from the attempts of Heliogabalus to deſtroy 
Him, and brought him up with the greateſt care, engaging 
ſuch perſons only to inſtruct him as were diſtinguiſhed by 
their probity as well as learning ; not allowing any one to 
come near him, who had been connected with his de- 
bauched predeceſſor, or whom ſhe ſuſpeRed capable of cor- 
rupting his morals.” | 
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